Drake

moter of the oil company, George H. Bissell, had
suggested that oil might best be secured by such
method. On his return to New Haven within a
few weeks Drake's enthusiasm to engage imme-
diately in drilling for oil resulted in the Penn-
sylvania Rock Oil Company's executing a lease
of their lands for this purpose to Drake and an-
other stockholder, the terms of which were a roy-
alty of twelve cents on each gallon of oil pro-
duced. Drake, as president of the new company
(the Seneca Oil Company), although only a
minor stockholder, was immediately employed to
proceed with drilling operations, and after many
difficulties had been overcome during the suc-
ceeding nineteen months he finally struck oil at a
depth of sixty-nine feet on Aug. 27, 1859. This
was the first time that petroleum was tapped at
its source and the first proof of the occurrence of
oil reservoirs within the earth's surface. Besides
his faith and persistence in the undertaking
Drake's foremost contribution was the use of
pipe driven to bed-rock to prevent the overburden
of clay and quicksand from filling in the drill
hole. He failed, however, to patent the idea.
Disregarding, too, the advice of friends, he was
content for the succeeding four years to be an
oil commission merchant and justice of the peace
in Titusville. He saved about $16,000 and with
it went to New York in 1863, lost almost every
penny in oil speculations, broke down again
physically, and retired to Vermont. His life
from this time on was a search for relief from
pain and a losing effort to keep his family from
starving. The terrible conditions under which
they were living in Long Branch, N. J., was
discovered about 1870 and some measure of re-
lief was afforded them through contributions of
Titusville citizens. Three years later this help
was augmented by a grant of $1,500 annually,
made by the Pennsylvania legislature. In 1870
Drake and his family moved to Bethlehem, Pa.,
where a decade later Drake died and was buried.
Subsequently his remains were removed to
Titusville, where a monument was erected to
Drake and his wife by that city. He was mar-
ried first about 1845 to a young woman of
Springfield, Mass., who died in 1854. In 1857
he married Laura Dow of New Haven who, with
four children, survived him.
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DRAKE, PRANCES ANN DENNY (Nov.
6,1797-Sept. i, 1875), actress, although a native

Drake

of New York State, having been born in Sche-
nectady and brought up in Albany, was always
regarded as a Western product, and was in fact
sometimes called the "Star of the West." Of her
family little is known except that the name was
Denny and that it appears to have been in com-
fortable circumstances. She was educated in the
Albany schools, but adopted the stage as a pro-
fession at the early age of seventeen when she
joined the little band of actors, principally mem-
bers of his own family, shepherded by Samuel
Drake through the wilds to entertain the legis-
lators of Kentucky. According to Noah M. Lud-
low, at that time likewise a novice but later
one of the theatre magnates of the West, she
made her debut as Julia in The Midnight Hour,
in the small town of Cherry Valley, N. Y., one
of the first halting-places of the troupe. It was
not long before the young girl was demonstrat-
ing that she was endowed with far greater his-
trionic gifts than any of her associates, talented
as several of them were, and, after two or three
years in Kentucky and neighboring states, she
returned to the East, going first to Canada and
reaching New York in 1820. There she appeared
on Apr. 17 at the Park Theatre, playing Helen
Worret in Man and Wife. After a year or more
in the East, she rejoined her former company,
and m 1822 or 1823, according to Ludlow, was
married to Alexander Drake, the second son of
"Old Sam" and a comedian of unusual talent.
Her reputation now grew rapidly, and in 1824
she returned to New York as a star. Although
she continued to appear in comedy roles, it was
as a tragic actress that her fame was made, and
for several years prior to the rise of Charlotte
Cushman she was, despite the doubtless greater
gifts of Mrs. DufF, generally regarded as the
"tragedy queen" of the American stage. For a
short time, she and her husband managed a the-
atre in Cincinnati, but this project was ended by
his death in 1830, and she devoted the remainder
of her professional life to starring. Although by
1836 her powers had begun to fail, she remained
on the stage for a number of years. She was
married a second time, to G. W. Cutter, but they
were not happy together and separated shortly,
the actress resuming the name of Drake. For a
time, she lived at Covington, Ky., but died, at
an advanced age, on the family farm near Louis-
ville. She left three children, Col. A. E. Drake,
U. S. A., Samuel Drake, and Mrs. Harry Chap-
man; a third son, Richard, was killed in the
Mexican War. Mrs. Drake was undoubtedly an
actress of great power and one who worked zeal-
ously to make the most of her gifts- Her figure
and bearing were impressive and she acquired a
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